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PREFACE. 




|HE following poems are founded on 
old ecclesiastical traditions, and have 
nothing whatever to do with the re- 
sults of historical criticism, or the opinions of any 
school of theology. They are pictures of the re- 
mote past, with colours borrowed from the simple 
piety and devotion of a believing age, and if some 
of the ideas of that time appear strange and fan- 
tastical to our colder imaginations, let us hope 
that we have not quite outgrown the feelings of 
awe and wonder, of love, veneration, and gratitude. 



^ 



6 PRE FA CE. 

in which originated these Legends of the Early 
Church. 

The prose introductions are necessary for the 
full understanding of the text, but make no preten- 
sion to discuss any controverted matter of fact. 
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12 FIRST PERSECCTIOX. 

raged ^ith irresistible fun-. Leaping from roof to 
roof, and porch to porch, it extended from private 
dwellings to public edifices, and q)ared neither works 
of art, nor trophies of \-ictor)' — neither the monuments 
of national glor)% nor the magnificent temples of the 
gods. 

In the immortal page of Tacitus may be found a 
wnd description of the dreadfiil scene.* By the red 
glare of the blazing cit}*, we behold a confiised multi- 
tude struggling for life and safet}'. The shrieks of 
terrified women, the infirmities of age, the weakness 
and timidit}' of childhood, add to the horrors of the 
picture. Some think only of themselves, others of 
their fiiends; some drag along the sick, or wait for 
the tardy ; hurrj-ing, lingering, obstructing one another, 
the crowd Ti-avers to and fro. They look behind, and 
the fire bursts forth in front; they fly to a distance, 
and the conflagration still pursues them. Doubtfiil 
of what to seek, and what to shun, they stand irre- 

* Annals, xv. 38. 
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solute, choking up the narrow ways, or stretch them- 
selves in despair upon the ground. Some, having 
lost their all, or unable to rescue the dearest objects 
of their affections, perish by a voluntary doom. Others, 
in mad wickedness, or the hope of pillage — or, as it 
was afterwards believed, in obedience to secret orders — 
throw fuel upon the burning mass, and prevent, by 
threats and curses, all attempts to extinguish the 
flames. 

On the sixth day, the conflagration was stayed at the 
foot of Mount Esquiline ; but only to break out anew in 
the house of Tigellinus, the favourite of Nero, and, 
spreading this second time with unabated fury, to complete 
its work of destruction. When it was at length subdued, 
or rather when it had burnt itself out for lack of materials, 
the people gazed in consternation upon the havoc it had 
made. Of the fourteen quarters of Rome, only four 
were left entire ; three were in ashes, and the remaining 
seven little better than a heap of smoking rubbish — 
a wilderness of broken columns and shattered walls. 
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Of the number of houses and temples destroyed no 
record has been preser\-ed; but many of the most 
crelebrated monuments of antiquity perished in this 
great disaster. The pile which Servius Tullius raised 
to Diana on Mount Aventine; the altar and the fane 
which Evander dedicated to Hercules, his beneficent 
and godlike guest ; the temple of Jupiter Stator, built 
by Romulus in memory of his victory over the Sabines ; 
the palace of Numa, and the temple of Vesta itself, 
where the Palladium was concealed, and the sacred 
virgins watched the perpetual fire — all these were con- 
sumed, together with trophies of battle, and spoils of 
conquered nations, the matchless productions of Grecian 
art, and the tutelary gods of Rome, It was a worse 
wreck, and more signal overthrow, than when, four 
centuries earlier, in the same bright month of June, 
the Gauls took possession of the city, sacked it, and 
laid siege to the Capitol. 

Such a blow must have fallen with peculiar force 
on a sensual and luxurious people, grown insolent 
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with the wantonness of prosperity, and quite unac- 
customed to reverses. The swords of the legions had 
long since delivered them from the dread of any foreign 
foe, and the absolute rule of the emperors had put an 
end to the violence of domestic factions. Having once 
bartered liberty for repose, the Romans threw aside 
their old simplicity of manners, and the stormy genius 
of the republic yielded to a spirit of corrupt and 
voluptuous self-indulgence. The men, who loitered 
away their lives amid the baths and fountains, the 
gardens and palaces of the imperial city, or thronged 
eagerly to the sports of the circus, and the shows of 
the amphitheatre, were but ill prepared to encounter 
a season of national distress. They were too familiar 
with the long line of statues, columns, and triumphal 
arches, which told of eight hundred years of varied, 
but splendid fortune, not to believe that the power 
of Rome was eternal, and that her glory and opulence 
were above the reach of accident or change. They 
could see no symptoms of decay in the wealth and 
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grandeur which surrounded them, and would have 
laughed to scorn the notion of any danger to that su- 
preme dominion, which, extending from the Euphrates 
to the Atlantic, and from the deserts of Africa to the 
forests of Germany, had scattered the elements of civili- 
zation over the fairest portions of the earth, and united ^^ 
hostile races under a common system of laws and 
government — whilst the tribute of subject kingdoms 
flowed uninterruptedly into the treasure-house of the 
state, and flourishing provinces contended for the 
honour and privilege of Roman citizenship, and whilst, 
from the extreme parts of the empire, every day 
brought tidings of some new success, achieved by a 
Suetonius amid the woods of Britain, or by a Corbulo 
in the mountain-passes of Armenia. 

But now, when this sudden destruction had come 
upon them, and they stood houseless beneath the 
canopy of heaven, or wandered, like so many spectres, 
amongst the ruins of their desolate homes, the presump- 
tuous arrogance of the Roman people gave place to 
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suspicion, wrath, and fear. Strange rumours were 
afloat as to the cause of the conflagration, and it was 
soon darkly whispered, that the prince, whose first 
duty it was to protect the lives and property of the 
citizens, had been the real author of their misfortunes. 
It was said that the incendiaries, who brought torches 
and firebrands to feed the flame, had been recognized 
as servants of the imperial house, and that Nero, having 
enjoyed the spectacle from the sunmiit of a high tower, 
had gone to his own theatre in his player's dress, and 
there sung the Fall of Troy to the music of his harp, 
as if in mockery of what was passing around him. 
It had been the wish of Tiberius, that, when he was 
dead, fire might devour the world; and Nero had 
been heard to reiterate this sentiment, with the addition : 
" Let it be whilst I am living !" — It was, therefore, 
generally believed, that, in order to build a new city, 
or to gratify the malignity of his nature, the emperor 
himself had planned the burning of Rome. 

The charge was not so incredible as it appears at 
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first sight. The man who had tried successively every 
form of pleasure and of vice, till each in turn had 
palled upon his jaded senses, might be supposed willing 
to purchase a new excitement at any cost; and the 
patron of the whole tribe of poisoners and secret 
stabbers, the cold-blooded assassin of his own wife 
and mother, was not likely to be held back by tender 
scruples of conscience. Nothing was too base for the 
pupil of Anicetus, too flagitious for the accomplice of 
Locusta. It might even be conjectured that a long 
course of unbridled tyranny and licentiousness, of 
indulgence in a Satyr's brutish appetites, and the filth 
of a worse than Circe's sty, had so disordered his 
intellect, as to fit him for this last act of mingled 
wickedness and folly; or it might be that the awfiil 
ghost of Agrippina still haunted the palace of the 
Caesars, and had summoned the avenging Furies to 
goad the parricide into madness. 

But, whatever the motive, the people felt convinced 
of the reality of the crime, and it touched them too 
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nearly not to provoke their utmost indignation. They 
had seen, with comparative indifference, the best blood 
of Rome shed by the vilest hands; they had hailed 
with shouts of applause the murderer of his mother, 
even though that mother had raised him to the throne, 
and was herself the daughter of the great Germanicus, 
whose memory they still revered : but they could not 
behold with equal apathy, or equal forbearance, the 
footsteps of the destroyer on their own violated hearths. 
The murmurs of discontent, at first low and deep as 
the muttering of distant thunder, soon rose to a tempest, 
that startled the tyrant from his security. He began to 
fear that his Romans were not the tame beasts of 
burden he had thought them, and might possibly turn 
to bay with the wolf-like instinct of their ancestors. 

Schooled by the danger of his position, he took 
prompt and vigorous measures for the relief of the 
public distress. He caused numerous sheds to be 
erected in the field of Mars, and in his own gardens 
by the Tiber, and threw open the mansion and baths 
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of Agrippa, the noble Pantheon itself, and other stately 
edifices, for the accommodation of the houseless multi- 
tude. He sent for all kinds of implements for their 
use, from Ostia and the neighbouring towns. He 
distributed provisions amongst them, and ordered the 
com from the imperial granaries to be sold at a 
reduced price. He then proceeded at once to clear 
away the rubbish, and to lay the foundations of a 
new city, more magnificent than the old — not forgetting 
a palace for himself, which was to surpass in splendour 
all that tlie Romans had yet seen. But these arts 
did not suffice to appease the spirit of disaffection, and 
the ominous murmurs of the populace still disturbed 
his nightly repose. 

Trembling for his personal safety, he next had re- 
course to the long-neglected rites of superstition. Augur, 
pontiff, and vestal were consulted, with the mystic 
books of the Sibyls; to avert the anger of the gods, 
supplications were decreed to Vulcan, Ceres, and Pro- 
serpine* Matrons offered sacrifice to Juno in the 
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Capitol, or fetched lustral water from the sea, to sprinkle 
the fane and statue of the goddess. A band of married 
women, specially selected for the purpose, kept solemn 
vigils in honour of the various deities, and laid their 
images with due reverence on the sacred beds. 

But when Nero found that the people were neither 
soothed, nor silenced, he resolved to adopt the last 
expedient of guilt and cowardice, and to transfer his 
own load of infamy to the weak, the helpless, and 
the innocent. There was then growing up in Rome, 
as well as in the provinces, a new and obscure sect, of 
which many strange tales were related, though nothing 
was distinctly known, except that its members were 
called Christians, and that its founder had been put 
to death as a criminal, some thirty years before, under 
the government of Pontius Pilate, the procurator of 
Judaea. It was against this unoffending, but not unsus- 
pected portion of his subjects, that the emperor deter- 
mined to direct the popular indignation, by accusing 
them as the sole authors of the late catastrophe. 
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The Romans were quite prepared to believe any 
evil of the new religion. In the first place, it came 
from the East — from the common source of marvels, 
and mysteries, and wild impostures — and, by men wholly 
ignorant of its real doctrines, it was naturally classed 
with the worship of Cybele or Isis, the occult science 
of the Magi, the gloomy, awful creeds, and dark, 
unintelligible rites, which had now for some time been 
spreading through the empire, and were gradually super- 
seding the lighter and more graceful paganism of an 
earlier day. Secondly, it had originated amongst the 
Jews, who were at once detested for their exclusiveness, 
and despised for their imputed credulity, besides being 
at all times regarded as a troublesome and rebellious 
nation. Thirdly, its ceremonies were as yet performed 
in secret, often beneath the shadow of night, and so 
were associated in the minds of the people with astro- 
logy, witchcraft, and other unlawful arts. Fourthly, 
it was the bond of a confederacy, unauthorized by 
any legal sanction, keeping aloof from all kindred 
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bodies, working for unexplained objects, and therefore 
suspected of criminal designs, and of plots against the 
state. Fifthly, its votaries were exposed to a charge 
oi atheism, because they shunned the altars of the gods, 
and took no part in the ordinary acts of worship. 

Moreover, it was currently reported, that, in their 
private assemblies, the Christians practised unnatural 
rites, and even fed upon human flesh. Some perverted 
conception of the nature of the Holy Eucharist was 
doubtless at the bottom of this insane rumour; but 
its effect must have been to hold up the new faiith to 
abhorrence, and to stamp it with all the characters 
of a hideous and bloody superstition. They, who 
believed in a revival of the banquets of Tereus and 
Thyestes, would look on the firing of a city as the fit 
accompaniment for such revels. They would argue 
that the impious wretches, who catered for these horrid 
repasts, being alike enemies of gods and men, must 
needs rejoice in the destruction of temples, and in the 
ruin of peaceful homes. 
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Nor was the prejudice against the Christians confined 
to any particular section of the community. If the 
vulgar hated them as apostates from the old religion, 
the more enlightened classes, who had learned scepticism 
from Cicero and the Greek philosophy, must have viewed 
them with equal disgust as inventors of new fables. 
To the one set they were infidels or blasphemers — to 
the other, fanatics or impostors. The priest would 
denounce them as renegades, the magistrate would 
condemn them as innovators, and both would instinct- 
ively regard them with that mixture of dislike and fear, 
which persons in authority almost always feel towards 
the heralds of a coming revolution. 

Availing himself of all these influences, Nero found 
little difficulty in accomplishing his purpose. He began 
by arresting a few of the suspected persons, and extorting 
confessions from them, which led to the capture of a 
great number of others. Any mockery of a trial would 
suffice to convict those, whom power and state policy 
had already doomed. Accordingly, sentence of death 
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was passed upon the Christians, and exquisite cruelties 
were invented to punish their supposed hatred of the 
human race. 

The infant Church, thus suddenly exposed to perse- 
cution, had now existed for some years in the bosom 
of the great city. St. Peter's first visit to Rome, in 
company with St. Mark the Evangelist, is placed by 
tradition in the early part of the reign of the Emperor 
Claudius; and when St. Paul wrote his epistle to 
the Romans, somewhere about a. d. 58, the Christians 
of the metropolis were already distinguished both for 
zeal and numbers, their faith being spoken of through- 
out the whole world.^ Two years after, the last-named 
illustrious apostle, having made his appeal to Caesar, 
when accused before the judgment-seat of Festus, was 
himself sent to Italy as a prisoner, along with his 
faithful follower St. Luke, and abode there two other 
years in his own hired house, teaching and preaching 
the doctrines of his Lord and Saviour.^ At the time 

^ Romans i, 8. ' Acts xxviii. 30-31. 

D 
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of the fire, a. d. 64, both St. Peter and St. Paul had 
quitted Rome ; but they had doubtless left behind them 
a large body of disciples, sufficiently important to attract 
the notice of the government, and to excite, in no 
common degree, the fears and jealousies of the 
people. 

The tortures to which the Christians were now sub- 
jected are almost without a parallel in the history of 
inventive malice. It was not enough to crucify or 
burn them alive, but some of them were actually 
covered with the skins of wild beasts, and in that 
condition set upon by ferocious dogs, who worried 
and devoured them for the amusement of the assembled 
spectators. Others, again, were clad in a peculiar dress, 
besmeared with pitch, or some such inflammable sub- 
stance, and being placed at intervals in the public 
walks, with stakes fastened under their chins, were 
lighted up as torches in the evening, and so left to 
perish in the most horrible agony. The emperor lent 
his own gardens for these atrocious exhibitions, and 
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even appeared in the midst of them in the garb of 
a charioteer. 

Any new and exciting spectacle, however barbarous, 
had attractions for the Roman people ; and they, no 
doubt, flocked in crowds to the foot of Mount Vatican, 
to witness the sufferings of the victims. All ranks 
and ages would there be gathered together. The 
haughty senate, which had once overawed the world, 
but was now chiefly composed of the servile minions 
of the court; the high-bom matrons, who, unlike the 
Cornelias of old time, instead of training their country's 
future heroes to virtue and glory, now spent whole days 
at the toilet, or lolled in luxurious litters, carried on 
the brawny shoulders of tall, liveried slaves ; the wealthy 
voluptuaries, who inherited the prodigality of LucuUus 
without his genius or his wit, and the perfumed and 
silken parasites, that thronged their bahqueting-halls 
and occupied their festive couches — ^would on this 
occasion be mingled with the beggar, the artisan, the 
rough Praetorian soldier; the professors of shameless 
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vice, and all the low rabble of the city; the mime, the 
dancer, the wanton, the gladiator, the buffoon. Yet 
even this motley assemblage seems at length to have 
felt some compunction; for Tacitus tells us, that the 
people relented in favour of the Christians, believing 
them to be sacrificed less for the public good than for 
the gratification of one man's cruelty.' Besides, we 
may in some degree estimate the impression of natural 
disgust, which these and similar transactions would 
leave on the better class of minds, by a brief but 
sarcastic allusion to the subject in the indignant verse 
of Juvenal.^ 

We have no means of ascertaining the extent or the 
duration of the Neronian persecution, although it 
appears probable that the butchery was not confined 
to Rome, and that it lasted till near the end of the 
tyrant's life. The local accusation, which was at first 
preferred against the Christians of the capital, might 
easily give rise to more general charges against those 



' Annals, xv. 44. ' Satires, i. 155-157. 
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in other places ; and thus we may account for numerous 
martyrdoms at this period, in different parts of Italy, 
as well as in Spain and elsewhere. It is also universally 
admitted, that a considerable time must have elapsed 
between the conflagration of the city and the death 
of St. Peter and St. Paul; but the date of the latter 
event is still involved in doubt, and has been made 
the occasion of much ingenious controversy. 

According to very ancient authorities, ^the two great 
apostles returned to Rome together, drawn thither by 
the perils and sorrows of the church, and in full anti- 
cipation of their own approaching end. They came 
to confirm the wavering, to strengthen the weak, to 
comfort the mourner, to animate the courage of the 
faithful. They came to collect the remnant of their 
scattered flock, and to breathe into it a new spirit of 
piety, devotion, and fortitude. They came to encounter 
the prince of this world in the chosen seat of his 
dominion, to oppose a supernatural constancy to the 
utmost eflbrts of human power and malice, and to 
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cement with their blood the foundations of that sublime 
religion, which, based on the everlasting rock, must 
endure till the consummation of all things. 

Amongst the adversaries whom the apostles found 
in Rome, was the celebrated Simon Magus j the same 
who beforetime had so bewitched the people of Samaria 
with his sorceries, that they all acknowledged him as 
the Great Power of God.* He it was that, in those 
days, offered to purchase with money the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, and thereby drew upon himself the deserved 
rebuke of St. Peter, with an exhortation to penitence 
and prayer that haply the thought of his heart might 
be forgiven him.* But, since then, he had only 
wandered further and further from the truth, setting 
up his own wild dreams in opposition to the pure 
doctrines of Christianity, tasking all the resources of 
his intellect to dazzle and mislead his followers, and 
with blasphemous presumption claiming to be the 
Word, the Paraclete, the Essence and Perfection of 

' Acts viii. lo. 9 Acts viii, 22, 
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the Divine Nature. He travelled over the earth, 
propagating these monstrous fictions, which at length 
took the shape of a complete religious romance, wherein 
the Platonic philosophy seems to have mingled with 
Oriental fable. He carried about with him a beautiful 
courtezan of Tyre, named Helena, whom he represented 
as the first conception, the primal intelligence of the 
Deity, fallen under the malignant influence of matter, 
and the power of evil angels, and so condemned for 
a season to imprisonment in a mortal body. He 
taught that she was the same with the Minerva of 
the popular mythology, and that she had passed through 
a long series of transmigrations, having once animated 
the form of the far-famed Helen of Troy. It is 
amongst the most remarkable facts in the history 
of human error, that these bold and extravagant in- 
ventions not only obtained credence, but actually became 
the groundwork of a whole system of speculative 
theology, and were speedily followed by a succession 
of visionary creeds, which, under the general name 
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of Gnosticism^ continued for three centuries to bewilder 
and delude mankind. 

It is related by some of the Fathers, that Nero 
favoured Simon Magus, in the vain hope of learning 
the secret of his enchantments, and that the impostor 
undertook to fly through the air in the emperor's 
presence. Accordingly, on a day appointed for the 
purpose, he succeeded in raising himself to a certain 
height above the ground; but, like Icarus of old, he 
was arrested in the midst of his flight, and violently 
precipitated to the earth by virtue of the prayers of 
the apostles. He broke his legs in the fall, and, being 
overwhelmed with rage and despair, soon after put 
an end to his own life. This adventure, and the 
conversion of several persons about the court, in- 
cluding the tyrant's cup-bearer, and one of his favourite 
concubines, are supposed to have been amongst the 
immediate causes that led to the apprehension of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, and to their confinement in 
the subterraneous dungeons of the Mamertine. 
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Such are the main incidents of the Neronian per- 
secution, up to the period when it finds a fitting and 
affecting close in that double martyrdom, which, after 
long months of captivity, and many a rude trial of 
their fiaith and patience, united in death the two most 
illustrious champions of the truth, and crowned all 
their labours and sufferings with an eternal meed 
of glory.' 

* The time of their departure from this world was probably 
revealed beforehand to both apostles ; at all events, they had 
some distinct warning that the hour of deliverance was nigh. 
2 Peter i. 14 ; 2 Timothy iv. 6. 





THE FLIGHT OF SAINT PETER, 

H ! watch and pray together. 
When all the world's at rest ; 
.ind may God's holy Angels 
Protect our honoured guest ! " 

To four brave sons and daughters. 

Noble, and fair, and mild. 
Thus spake the lady Claudia, 

The British hero's child;' 



' Claudia, the wife of Pudens, in whose house Si. Peter lodged 
when at Rome, is supposed to have been the daughter of Caractacus, 
the celebrated British chieftain. She is said to have liad four 
children — Novatus and Tiniotheus, and S. S. Pudenliana and 
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As anxiously she waited, 

Within her stately home, 
^rhe coming of her Pudens, 

The worthiest lord in Rome. 

" Hark ! 'tis your father's footstep, 

That sharply seems to ring 
Upon the marble pavement, — 

What tidings doth he bring?" 

Sad was the brow of Pudens, 

And full of gloom his eye — 
Dark as when troubled waters 

Reflect a stormy sky ; 

Large drops bedewed his forehead. 

And, falling thence, ran down 
The line of glittering purple 

Embroidered on his gown.* 

* This was the laticlave^ the distinguishing dress of a Roman 
Senator. 
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" Stay not to question, Claudia ! 

The time no pause will bide ; 
Where is the loved Apostle, 

Our pastor, friend, and guide?" 



No word the lady uttered, 
But trembling led the way 

Unto the quiet chamber 
Where holy Peter lay. 



Stretched on his couch they found him, 
In slumber soft and deep — 

Calm as a new-bom infant. 
In its first, happy sleep. 



His hands upon his bosom 
Were crossed as if in prayer. 

And thin, grey locks were waving 
Around his temples bare : 
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The silvery beard betokened 
His threescore years and ten ; 

The grave, majestic features 
Marked him a king of men. 



That lady knelt before him, 
In love and reverence meet ; 

She touched the flowing garment, 
She kissed the sandalled feet. 



Then, from his dream upstarting, 
With look of glad surprise. 

The old man fixed upon her 
His brightly vivid eyes. 



" Father, they come !" cried Pudens; 

** Destruction waits for all ; 
A dungeon shrouds in darkness 

The fiery zeal of Paul. 
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" The faithful few are scattered, 

Demas hath fled the strife -} 
They seek thee through the city, 

A price is on thy life. 

" My name and ancient service 

Will now no more avail ; 
Caesar hath sworn such vengeance 

As makes the boldest quail. 

" Then fly !"— The Apostle answered, 

With aspect firm and still : 
" Here would I end my journey, 

If such my Master's will \ 

" Here, where triumphant victims 

In flaming vesture stood, 
What time each thronged arena 

Drank deep of Christian blood ; 

* 2 Timothy iv. 10. 
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" Here, in this Rome. Though dearer 

The sunny lake to me, 
Where once my light bark floated 

In peaceful Galilee ; 



" Though doubly prized the birth-place 

Of David's royal stem, 
And holier far the temple 

Of lost Jerusalem ; 



" Yet by these banks of Tiber 
I fain would lay me down, 

And leave in death my blessing 
Upon the seven-hilled town. 



" For all the pride of Judah 
Shall pass in tears away. 

And Israel, heaven-deserted. 
Become the spoiler's prey ; 
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" But where the she-wolf nurtured 

The men of iron breast, 
And Rome's imperial eagle 

Built high its gore-stained nest, 



" From the dead bones of martyrs. 
Mouldering beneath the sod, 

In fresh and verdant beauty 
Shall rise the Church of God !" 



" Yet save thyself, dear father !" 
The weeping Claudia cried ; 

" For us, and for our children. 
And many a friend beside ! 



" We yet are all too feeble 
To brave the storm alone ; 

We need thy voice to cheer us. 
With strong, sustaining tone. 
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" We need reproof and counsel, 
Kind care, and watchful love, 

And that celestial manna — 
The wisdom from above !" 



" Father," said Pudens, firmly, 
" The faith we all avow 

Was ne'er, to mortal vision. 
So hardly pressed as now. 



" The winds are raging round us. 
The vessel nears the rock. 

And men grow pale with terror 
Before the impending shock. 



" Where shall we seek a pilot 
To guide our course aright, 

If thou and Paul desert us 
In this tempestuous night?" 
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" Seek Him that rules the tempest ! 

When loud the billows roar, 
He will uphold your courage, 

And bring you safe to shore." 



" But, father, He has called thee 
To light our pathway dim, 

And given us to thy keeping \ 
Then live— oh ! live for Him !" 



Whilst doubt thus held the balance. 
The Roman's offspring fair 

Into that sacred presence 
Had stolen unaware ; 



And as the Apostle turned him. 
Two kneeling youths bent low, 

And two bright sister-maidens 
Clasped him with arms of snow. 
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Their gentle, fond entreaties, 
Persuasive, innocent wiles. 

And tears of deep emotion 
More eloquent than smiles, 

Waking the tender pity, 
Which childish griefs impart. 

Touched the last human weakness 
Of that paternal heart 

" It may be so," he murmured ; 

" And Heaven perchance decrees. 
That I on earth should linger 

To feed poor lambs like these. 

" Then have thy way, dear brother ! 

I am content to fly — 
Though, for the wearied spirit. 

How sweet, methinks, to die !" 
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The moon, in tranquil splendour, 

From azure skies looked down, 
And silence reigned unbroken 

Through all the slumbering town. 



Save where the noise of fountains. 
Or sudden burst of song, 

Or shout of distant revel. 
Floated the breeze along. 



When two of graver aspect 
Than wont to walk so late 

Passed by the drowsy soldier 
At old Capena's gate. 



Halting beneath the shadow 
Of Scipio's glorious tomb. 

They spoke the words of parting 
Within its friendly gloom ; 
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And one, to Rome returning, 
Heavy and sad in mind. 

Oft stayed his faltering footsteps, 
To cast a look behind. 



The other paused a moment — 
Then firmly onward strode, 

Where the proud Arch of Drusus 
Spans the great Appian Road. 



" Farewell," he said, " vain trophy 
Of godless triumphs won ! 

And thou, world-ruling city ! 
Imperious Babylon ! 



" Despite of guilt and carnage, 
Lust, rapine, mad excess. 

My heart hath yearned to save thee. 
My lips have longed to bless. 
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" Oh ! that our bitter seedtime 

Of blood, and tears, and toil, 
Might win a plenteous harvest 

From this ungrateful soil !" 

Thus musing, Rome's first bishop 

Pursued his lonely way, 
Where cenotaph and column 

Before him glittering lay;* 

And many a vase funereal. 

With faded garlands dight. 
And rows of marble statues 

That shone so coldly white — 

When, 'mid these ghost-like emblems 

Of pride, affection, fame, 
A living, moving figure 

Through the pale moonlight came. 

* The great roads, leading to Rome, were adorned on either side 
with the tombs of the dead, as well as with all kinds of public 
monuments. 



i 
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Nearer it came, and nearer, 
Till Peter wondering saw 

A form, that thrilled his bosom 
With deepest, holiest awe — 



A form, that called to memory 
His life's most painful loss, 

For in its arms it carried 
The semblance of a Cross — 



A human form, though perfect 
In beauty, strength, and grace, 

Whilst Love and Truth eternal 
Beamed from that heavenly face. 



And well-remembered features. 
Not so divinely bright 

As when they blazed on Tabor, 
Transfigured to the sight. 
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Still wore the mild expression, 

Meek, patient, calm, resigned, 
Of Him, who bore the sorrows 

And sins of all mankind. 

Then Peter knew his Master, 

Low in the dust adored. 
And asked, in trembling accents : 

" Ah ! whither goest thou. Lord?" 

With glance of solemn meaning, 

That sacred form replied : 
" I go to Rome's great city, 

There to be crucified !" 

And slowly onward sweeping, 

Where streamed fair Luna's ray. 
In wreaths of silvery vapour 

The vision passed away.^ 



* A chapel stands on the supposed site of this remarkable appari- 
tion, and is generally known by the name of Domine quo vadis. 
The local tradition is supported by the authority of St. Ambrose. 
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But long the pilgrim pondered 
That strange, mysterious scene, 

And what, in sense prophetic, 
Those startling words might mean. 



" Thy will be done. Blest Saviour ! 
Thou diest but once 1" he said. 

" At Rome, thy poor disciple 

Shall suffer in thy stead !" 



Thus whilst he spoke, the moonbeams 

Paler and paler grew. 
And, waking shrillest echoes. 

The bird of morning crew. 



" That sound — ^which still reminds me 

Of guilt in years gone by. 
When terror made the servant 

His Master's name deny-— 
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" Bids me not pause, but follow 

The voice that calls me home." 
He said — and, full of ardour, 

Straightway returned to Rome. 

And, whilst the house of Pudens 

Yet rang with hymns of joy. 
That safe was their kind bishop, 

Whom tyrants would destroy — 

A captive, led by lictors, 

Passed from the Praetor's hall, 
And one dark cell united 

Saint Peter with Saint Paul 
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Amid the galleries vast and rude 
Of this dim labyrinth's solitude, 
Where no bright gleams of day intrude ; 



Whilst heaves the breast with many a throe, 
The silent tears may freely flow, 
And none will mock our bitter woe.* 



Then weep for those, who bravely trod 
The path of fire with feet unshod — 
The martyrs and the saints of God ! 



Ah, no ! *tis for ourselves we mourn ; 
The shepherds from the flock are torn, 
The sheep in deserts left forlorn. 



^ The Catacombs are vast excavations, wbich extend many miles 
underground, and were first made by the ancient Romans, in dig- 
ging out the earth for building. They were enlarged by the early 
Christians, who used them as places of refuge, in which they cele- 
brated their public worship, and also buried their dead. 
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Alas for us ! the founts are dry, 
That did our stream of life supply ; 
The stars have vanished from our sky ! 

In Peter's large and glowing heart, 
Which could to myriads warmth impart, 
Grim Death has fixed his icy dart. 

And mute are now Paul's eloquent lips — 
His bright eye veiled in dark eclipse. 
As when the sun in ocean dips. 

Long did they bear the captive's chain. 
And strive, amid that night of pain. 
By sweet persuasion souls to gain ; 

Till the stem gaolers felt the shock 

Of truths, that break through bar and lock — 

Then gushed the water from the rock.^ 

\ During their confinement in the Mamertine prison, the apostles 
converted^ S. S. Processus and Martinian, with forty-seven other 
persons. A spring of dear water is said to have flowed miraculously 
for their baptism. 
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Together from their cell they went, 
Expecting, in serene content. 
The summons by a Father sent ; 

The summons, that should bid them rise 
Above the mist, which round us lies. 
And purge all shadows from their eyes ! 

Together, through the Ostian gate. 
We saw them pass in guarded state. 
With looks of love encountering hate. 

We saw them, at the destined place 
Of parting, take their last embrace — 
Tears rolled down many a rugged face ! 

Then Peter to the mount was led, 
That o'er the city lifts its head. 
Beyond the Tiber's yellow bed.^ 

* The Janiculujn. 
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He, that in youth walked free and bold, 
Was girded, e'en as Christ foretold, 
By strangers, now that he was old.* 

And, whilst the soldiers round him stood. 

To nail him to the fatal wood. 

He said : " These things are for my good ! 

" But raise me not with head on high. 
Or visage turned to yonder sky — 
So it became my Lord to die ! 

" But he, whose earthly sins abound. 
Should rather fix upon the ground 
His dying gaze, in sorrow drowned." 

Thus humbly deemed that servant tried, 
Shunning, as food for human pride. 
The doom, by which his Saviour died ; 



* See St. John's Gospel, xxi. i8. 

H 
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Seeking, if haply he might know 
Some yet unfathomed gulf below. 
Of deeper shame, or heavier woe.^ 

With wondering scorn they heard his prayer. 
And, lifting high his feet in air. 
Trailed in the dust his thin, grey hair. 

The sweat of anguish round him clung. 
As on the inverted cross he hung — 
Yet blessings trembled on his tongue ; 

Till, choked with blood, he gasped in vain 
To breathe once more the exulting strain 
Of praise, triumphant over pain ! 

Stiff grew the limbs, and cold as stone 
The reverend form, whose shadow thrown 
Upon the sick could ease their moan.* 

1 It is generally believed, that St. Peter was crucified with his 
head downward, at his own request. 
* See Acts of the Apostles, v. 15. 
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And now, that bleeding corse beside, 
Were female figures seen to glide, 
Intent to catch the crimson tide ; 

Waiting to bear, at close of day, 

The relics of our saint away, 

Although their lives the cost should pay.* 

But, in a valley fair and green, 
Beneath the shade of sylvan screen, 
Had passed meanwhile as dark a scene.* 

There, in his purple robe of state, 
Begirt with pomp, with pride elate. 
High on his car the tyrant sate ; 



^ Two pious women, Basilissa and Anastasia, are said to have been 
seized and put to death, whilst engaged in rendering the last offices 
of duty and affection to the martyred apostle. 

* This was at the Salvian Waters^ about three miles from 
Rome. 
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All gold without ! all black within ! 

Great Antichrist ! the man of sin, 

Whose deeds the throne of hell might win !^ 

And there, before him, on the ground. 
Fast to a marble column bound. 
Stood Paul, and calmly gazed around ; 

And, whilst the bare-armed headsman tried 
His blade's keen edge, the Apostle cried 
Unto the sceptred matricide : 

" Caesar ! whate'er my sins may be, 
Which God forgive ! my soul is free 
Of any guilt to Rome or thee. 

* It is related, on the authority of St. Clement of Rome, that 
Nero was himself present at the martjnrdom of St. Paul. According 
to St. Augustine, many Christians believed that emperor to be the 
Antichrist, and applied to him the words of the apostle: " Far the 
mystery of iniquity already workethy After his death, it was a 
popular notion that he was concealed somewhere beyond the Eu- 
phrates, and would return with a mighty army to conquer Rome. 
This the Christians interpreted as alluding to his character of Anti- 
christ. Many of the Sibylline Verses have reference to such a belief. 
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" The innocent blood, which thou hast shed, 
Of all our Christian brethren dead. 
Will rain destruction on thy head. 

" Think of it, when thou fliest to crave 
Of treacherous friend, or trembling slave. 
The last, sad refuge of a grave ; 

" And when the Power, in whom we trust, 
Has laid thee prostrate in the dust, — 
Remember, that thy doom is just !"^ 

They smote him on the mouth, and bade 
The voice of prophecy be stayed — 
Then silently the martyr prayed. 

Yet once again he spake aloud 

With fire-tongued utterance to the crowd, 

Ere, in meek faith, his neck he bowed. 

' The flight and suicide of Nero followed very closely on the death 
of the apostles,— some have thought, in the same year. 
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He told of sin's appointed dower, 

Of virtue, heaven's perennial flower, 

And wrath, and judgment armed with power ; 



Of grace, that frees the soul from thrall. 

Of hope, surviving every fall. 

And love, that bears and conquers all ! 



Impatient, roused from his repose. 
Grim Nero in his chariot rose, 
The solemn sacrifice to close. 



He gave the sign the stroke to deal. 
Bright in the sunbeams flashed the steel- 
No time, alas ! that wound can heal ! 



But, wondrous sight ! the issuing flood 

Was pale as lily's virgin bud, — 

Milk stained the sword, instead of blood. 
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Thrice did the severed head rebound 

From earth ; and, where it touched the ground, 

Three fountains flowed with bubbling sgund.^ 



Oh, glorious martyr ! who can paint 
Thy life and death, heroic saint ? 
Our hymns are all too cold and faint ! 



With Peter take thy lasting rest ! 

Here — though enthroned amongst the blest ; 
Our guardian still, and still our guest !* 



* Baronius quotes St. Ambrose and St. Chrysostom, in support of 
the miraculous flow of milk from the veins of St. Paul, which is, 
moreover, said to have converted the executioner and his companions. 
The story of the three fountains is an old tradition at Rome. 

' The eternal city retained the bodies of the two great apostles. 
Some Eastern Christians wished to remove them, says St. Gregory, 
but were stopped two miles from Rome by a violent storm of thunder 
and lightning, and obliged to deposit them in the Catacombs. 
They were afterwards buried in different places ; St. Peter at the 
Vatican, and St. Paul on the road to Ostia. * 
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Joy, boundless joy ! The race is run ; 
Pain, strife, and labour, all are done ; 
The battle has been fought and won ! 



The victors claim the palm. Oh ! raise 
Loud songs of triumph and of praise ! 
Angels above will join our lays. 



Come, Linus ! Holy Clement, come ! 
Speak for the lips that now are dumb, 
And tell their fame's uncounted sum !^ 



Rome and her Caesars must decay, 
Her pomp and splendour fade away. 
Like colours in the twilight grey ; 



> Linus and Clement, two of the immediate successors of St. Peter 
in the see of Rome, must have known the apostles intimately, and 
are both mentioned by St. Paul. — 2 Timothy iv. 21 ; Philippians iv. 3. 
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But lasting as the rocks will be 
Thy memory, wide-spread as the sea, 
Dear Fisherman of Galilee ! 



And brighter than the stars will shine, 
With influence potent as benign, 
Bold Tent-maker of Tarsus, thine I 



Nor, — ^though the solid rocks be riven, 
The stars all blotted out from heaven. 
And earth and sea to ruin driven, — 



Shall you, blest martyrs ! e'er lay down 
Trophies, that mock the world's renown : 
The spotless robe, the immortal crown ! 



With Him, the Lamb exempt from stain, 
Who saved us from eternal pain. 
Shall you in deathless glory reign ! 
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Oh, God ! we feel Thy presence nigh, 

When we exalt Thy saints on high ; 
Teach us like them to live and die ! 

Bring us to view their great reward ! 
And still, through endless ages. Lord, 
Be THEY revered, and Thou adored ! 
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JhE death of Nero was followed by an 
interval of repose for the Church. The 
Roman world was torn by furious contests 
for mastery ; and whilst the cautious Galba, the brilliant 
Otho, and the brutish Vitellius, were hurled in rapid 
succession from the throne, and went down, each in 
his turn, to a bloody grave, men's minds were too 
deeply engaged with the vicissitudes and calamities 
of the time, to give much thought to the progress of 
an ■ obscure sect, whose belief they still regarded as 
an absurd and contemptible superstition. Many doubt-. 
less imagined, that the late persecution had annihilated 
the Christians as a body, and that their very name 
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would be lost in the storms of civil war, and the 
turmoil of political change. They little knew, that 
persecution was as strong meat to the infant faith, 
weaning it from the milk of babes, and fitting it for 
the rough work it had in hand — that, amid the disor- 
ganization of the state, and the disruption of all social 
ties, the Church alone retained, in fiill health and 
vigour, its inherent principle of union — and that by 
far the highest warfare, and most important revolutions 
of that disastrous period, were silently carried on by 
the despised Christians, whose existence they hardly 
deigned to acknowledge. It is thus, that men ever 
fix their eyes on the outward acts of nations and govern- 
ments, and take no heed of the hidden current of 
opinion, which gradually, but surely, working its way 
beneath the surface, transforms and renovates the social 
system, and brings about the great phases of the world's 
history. 

A bold and successfiil soldier, the sagacious and 
fortunate Vespasian, put an end to the disorders. 
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which so fatally convulsed the empire. Once seated 
on the throne, he devoted all the powers of his vigorous 
mind to establish his dynasty on a firm and lasting 
basis; and he viewed with no little suspicion the 
theories of philosophers, and the dreams of the few 
remaining partisans of republican freedom. But the 
Christians seem never to have excited his enmity, or 
alarmed his fears. During his reign, and that of his 
son Titus, they appear to have enjoyed security, and 
to have passed almost without observation. 

They may, however, have been partially involved in 
the sufferings of a race, with which they were often 
confounded, and which, of all others, the Romans 
most held in abhorrence. God's threats of destruction 
against Jerusalem had been fulfilled, and the Jewish 
people were scattered over the face of the earth as 
captives or exiles. Their fierce and desperate resistance 
to the Roman arms, their long and obstinate defence 
of the holy city and temple, had provoked the rage 
of their conquerors, and consigned them to all the 
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horrors of unpitied slavery; In poverty, sorrow, and 
degradation, reduced to mean employments, and the 
sordid shifts of beggary, yet clinging as firmly to their 
national traditions and customs, as they had fought 
valiantly in defence of their native soil, opposing 
craft to violence, and repaying with interest the hatred 
and scorn of their oppressors, they everywhere stood 
alone, a marked and peculiar people. But, as many 
of the Christians were of Hebrew birth and lineage, 
and continued religiously to observe some of the 
ceremonial usages of the old law, they could hardly 
be distinguished from their unconverted brethren, and 
would naturally be exposed to the same injurious 
treatment. 

In the prime of life, and at the summit of human 
glory and renown, Titus, the conqueror of Jerusalem, 
was called away from that world, which he had governed 
for a season with so much ability and magnificence. 
His brother Domitian succeeded him in the empire, 
and the mingled folly and cruelty of his reign form a 
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strange contrast to the previous records of the Flavian 
house. His persecution of the Christians, however, 
seems to have originated in a fortuitous circumstance 
like the following. 

Of the two sons of his uncle, Flavins Sabinus, one 
had been put to death on some frivolous pretext, a 
victim sacrificed to the suspicion and jealousy of the 
tyrant; but the younger, Flavius Clemens, was deemed 
inoflfensive enough to live, and even to enjoy a large 
portion of the imperial favour. Domitian gave him 
his niece Domitilla in marriage, adopted their children, 
and raised Clemens to the rank of consul. But 
hardly had the year of his consulship expired, when 
some new freak or frenzy of the emperor determined 
his destruction. To accomplish that object, a remark- 
able accusation was brought against the guiltless noble- 
man, his family, and adherents. They were charged 
with impiety, atheism, and the assumption of Jewish 
manners — terms, in themselves vague and undefined, 
but which would pretty accurately describe the Pagan 

K 
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notion of Christianity, and are indeed wholly inapplic- 
able to any other known practices or opinions. Sueto- 
nius tells us, that Clemens was contemptible for his 
indolence; but this also may have been a Pagan mode 
of viewing that calm, unearthly, imambitious spirit, which 
has so often distinguished the devout Christian. There 
is then no improbability in the tradition, which has 
invested this illustrious family with the dignity of con- 
fessors and martyrs. Clemens was executed; and 
Domitilla, after firmly refusing a second marriage, which 
Domitian would have forced her to contract within 
three or four days of her husband's death, was banished 
as a criminal to an island of the Tyrrhene Sea,^ Many 
others suffered about the same time (a. d. 95) on similar 
grounds, and one of the first acts of Nerva, on his 
accession to the throne, was to reverse these unjust 
sentences, and recall the surviving exiles. The Second 
Persecution of the Church may thus be traced to 



* Pandataria. 
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personal motives, and especially to the fears and 
suspicions of the emperor, with regard to his own 
immediate kindred. 

Much uncertainty prevails as to the various incidents 
of this persecution, in which some authors affirm, that 
St. Andrew was put to death at Patrae in Achaia, and 
St. Dionysius the Areopagite at Athens. But, amongst 
the traditions of that period, the most interesting relate 
to the loving and beloved disciple — the great apostle 
and evangelist, St. John. After his Master's resurrection, 
he had remained awhile at Jerusalem, and then retired 
to Asia Minor, taking with him the precious charge 
confided to his care, the Blessed Mother of Our Lord.^ 
His chief residence appears to have been at Ephesus, 
whence he governed the seven churches of Asia. Whilst 
there, he particularly distinguished himself by his oppo- 
sition to the heresies of Ebion and Cerinthus, who had 



^ Some suppose, that the Blessed Virgin died at Jerusalem, before 
St. John's removal to Asia Minor. 
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both denied the divinity of Jesus Christ, and substituted 
the bewildering phantasms of Oriental fable for the pure 
simplicity of the true religion. He was brought to 
Rome under Domitian, and, being miraculously pre- 
served from a violent death, was banished by his perse- 
cutors to the isle of Patmos, where the sublime and 
wonderful Apocalypse was laid open to him, and the Spirit 
of God showed him the things which must be hereafter. 
At this time, he was probably about ninety years of age ; 
yet, after his return to Ephesus, he lived to complete that 
glorious Gospel, which has ever been held to be the chief 
manual of Christian doctrine. There is an appropriate 
beauty in the mild sunset of his life, when, as his failing 
strength no longer permitted him to deliver long dis- 
courses to his flock, he still continued, even with his 
dying voice, to repeat the words : " Dear children, 
love one another /" — and he told those, who remonstrated 
with him on the iteration, " that such was the Lord's 
commandment, and that they who complied with it 
would have done enough." 
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The persecution of the Church by Domitian closes 
with a singular incident, which we find related on the 
authority of Hegesippus. The tyrant's attention having 
once been drawn to Christianity, he seems to have 
formed a confused notion, which he may indeed 
have derived from Jewish sources, of the claims of the 
Messiah as a temporal sovereign ; and, in his alarm at the 
consequences of such pretensions, he resolved on the 
extermination of the descendants of the house of David. 
The grandsons of St. Jude — called in scripture the brother, 
but supposed to have been Xh^ first-cotisin of Our Lord — 
were denounced as belonging to the royal race, and 
brought before the tribunal of the emperor. They were 
simple, hard-working peasants, who lived by cultivating 
a few acres with their own hands, and their poverty, 
and the plainness of their answers, appear to have dis- 
armed the jealousy of the despot Not only were they 
dismissed as too insignificant to be dangerous to the 
Roman power, but their liberation was followed by a 
suspension of the measures against the Christians ; and 
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Domitian being murdered shortly after, the Church 
enjoyed another season of rest, beneath the sway of the 
wise and tolerant Nerva. 





SAINT JOHN BEFORE THE 
LATIN GATE. 

IROM where beside Elena's grot 
The tents of Israel lay, 
A Jew, in ragged garments clad, 
Came forth at break of day ; 

Basket on arm, with brow depressed. 

And humble, cautious tread. 
Through the proud streets of Rome to pass. 
Matches to vend for broken glass, 

And earn his scanty bread.' 

' The banished Jews were allowed to dwell in the Egerian vale, 
whence they issued to carry on a miserable traffic in the streets of 
the great city. See Juvenal, iii. 14 — vi. 542. Martial, lib. xii. &c. 
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A thousand woes, a thousand wrongs, 
His own, his country's fall. 

Had ploughed deep furrows on his face. 
And turned his blood to gall ; 



And, as he slowly onward toiled, 

Nor paused, nor once looked back. 
The old man shook with panic fear, 
A soldier's heavy step to hear 
Close following in his track. 



He strove to fly, but trembling limbs 
The needful haste denied : 

The fierce Praetorian laughed aloud. 
And soon was at his side. 



" Why dost thou shun me, fool?" he said; 
" What should my manhood do 
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'Gainst a poor wretch, whom I could thrust 
Down with a breath, and grind to dust 
Beneath my ponderous shoe ? ^ 



" Of old I fought against thy race. 

With Titus — glorious name ! 
We slew the circumcised by scores, 
Ransacked their city's golden stores, 
And saw their temple flame. 



" Yet fear me not ! I fain would hold 

A parle in friendly guise. 
Touching thy prophet, who to-day 

At Rome in torture dies." 



" No prophet, sir," the Jew replied. 
With dark, vindictive mien ; 



' The word shoe is here used, for want of a better, to describe 
the formidable, iron-bound caliga of the Roman soldiery. — See 
Juvenal, iii. 248 — xvi. 24. 

L 
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" But follower of a shameless guide — 
The mocked, the scourged, the crucified — 
False, smooth-tongued Nazarene 1 

" You came with sword, you came with spear. 

Our nation's light to dim ; 
We could not love the Roman rule. 

But worse we hated him /" 

" By Hercules !" the soldier said, 

" I doubt if this be sooth : 
Never yet found I Greek or Jew 

That spake unvarnished truth. 

" Why bear such deadly hate to one, 

Who was, by common fame, 
A sage physician, prompt to cure 

The sick, the blind, the lame?" * 

* The Roman soldier, who had been present at the siege of 
Jerusalem, must have heard something, however vaguely, of Our 
Lord's life and miracles. 
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" Because he made himself a God, 

Usurping powers divine, 
And led the simple folk astray, 
To wander from each ancient way, 

By many a magic sign ; 

" Because from his ill-omened lips 

First fell the words of woe 
(Inspired by demons) that foretold 

The temple's overthrow !" 



" Why, then he must have been a seer. 

Wiser than all his tribe, 
And thou art but a thankless churl, 

His memory to proscribe. 

" Still, if thy hatred of his name 

Be not a well-feigned lie, 
Come with me to the Latin Road, 

And see his champion die !" 
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" Roman ! I come, if such thy will. 

So perish all his heirs ! 
We took his blood upon our head, 

And may not shrink from theirs /" 



The soldier laughed in bitter scorn 

Of that poor exile's vaunt ; 
The Jew glanced round with sullen scowl, 

But answered not the taunt. 



And so the strangely-mated pair 
In silence reached the spot, 

Where stood upon the Latin Road 
A furnace, glowing hot — 



A mighty furnace, placed beneath 
A caldron deep and wide. 

Filled to the brim with boiling oil. 
That trickled o'er its side. 
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And, falling on the coals below, 

Leaped up in jets of fire ; 
Whilst throngs of idlers gathered round, 

To wait, observe, admire. 

Like buzzing flies in summer nights. 

They swarmed about the flame. 
Till the grave fathers of the state 

With guards and lictors came;' 

And, girt with chains, a form appeared. 

Serenely bright and fair — 
An old man with a look of youth. 

Despite his hoary hair. 

A Christian mother in the crowd. 

Sad, beautiful, and mild. 
Upon him turned her streaming eyes, 

And murmured to her child : 

I - — - I 

* The Senate is said to have been present on this memorable 
occasion. 
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" 'Tis he — the best beloved of all ! 

Oh, mark him well, dear boy ! 
In youth, he walked beside his Lord, 

Radiant with hope and joy ; 



" And so, in age, the glory still 
Is lingering on his brow ; 

The light, as of a seraph's smile, 
Adorns his features now I 



" That head, once crowned with waving gold, 

By Jesus oft carest, 
In the last hour of converse sweet 

Reposed upon His breast ; 



" That eye hath wept beside the Cross, 
When the great work was done — 

That ear hath heard the solemn words : 
Woman, behold thy Son ! 
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" And, oh ! his Saviour's dying charge 

In mercy did impart 
The balm, which healed in after years 

A deeply-wounded heart 1 



" For She — above air women pure. 
Above all creatures bright, 

Who, borne by Angels from the tomb. 
Now sits enthroned in light — 



" Abode beneath his lowly roof, 
Partook his humble fare, 

And with a mother's love repaid 
His more than filial care. 



" Ah ! ne'er again will mortals know 
Such calm and holy bliss, 

For Heaven itself can scarce bestow 
A second fate like this ! 
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" But She is gone — the saints above 
Were waiting for their queen — 

And Mary, save in dreams of love, 
Will here no more be seen ; 



" And he, who was her child on earth. 
When Christ was raised on high. 

Must follow through the gates of death. 
To join her in the sky. 



" See ! they have shorn his reverend locks. 
And now they bind his hands ; 

They strip the vesture from his limbs. 
And on the verge he stands 



" Of that dread gulf, which yawns beneath. 

As hungering for its prey. 
Oh, God ! Thy will" — . . » . Grief choked her voice. 

Which died in sobs away ; 
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And closer to her side she clasped 

Her pale and shrinking boy, 
Who gazed like dreamer half-awake, 
Or victim, spell-bound by the snake 

That will its life destroy. 

But he, for whom those tears were shed. 

And that young blood ran cold, 
Smiled with a sweet and mournful smile, 

As in the days of old ; 

Gentle and calm, as when he dwelt 

In bright Ephesian bower. 
Or by the rapid Cayster strayed. 
And with his feathered favourite played 

Through many a sunny hour ; ' 



* It is said that St. John had a tame partridge, which he 
frequently carried about with him. One day, a certain huntsman 
expressed his surprise, that so great a man should amuse himself with 
a little bird. ** Why do you not keep your bow always bent ?" said 

M 
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Yet dauntless in his patient mood, 

Amid those cruel men, 
As when, to save an erring soul. 

He sought the robber's den.* 

Still, still the same, in age as youth. 

Best fitted to combine 
The tender flower of human love 

With fiiiit of grace divine ! 

the apostle. — ** Because it would lose its force," answered the 
huntsman. — " Then do not blame me," returned St. John, ** if, for 
the same reason, I sometimes relax my mind." 

* In one of his visits to a city near Ephesus, St. John had 
recommended a certain young man to the care of the bishop. 
Returning to the same place some time after, he asked the bishop to 
restore the tnist confided to him, namely, his young brother. But 
the bishop answered with sighs and tears : ** Alas ! he is dead !" and 
proceeded to explain, that the youth had fallen into evil courses, and, 
passing tlirough various degrees of wickedness, had at length become 
the captain of a band of robbers. Then the apostle rent his clothes, 
and cried: ** Oh! what a guardian did I place over my brother's 
soul!" and, calling for a horse, he rode straight to the haunt of 
the robbers, and was made prisoner by their sentinels. Their 
captain, who stood armed to receive him, fled in shame when he 
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But nought could move the flinty hearts 

Of those tormentors grim : 
" The bath 's prepared," they laughing said, 

" Let 's see how he can swim !" 

Suspended o*er the dread abyss, 

" Forgive them, Lord !" he cried. 
So prayed he, as they hurled him down 

Into the scalding tide. 



recognized the apostle; but St. John pursued him at full speed, 
notwithstanding his great age, exclaiming: "My son, why dost thou 
fly from thy father, an unarmed old man ? Have compassion on me ! 
Do not fear; there is yet hope for thy salvation. I will answer 
for thee to Jesus Christ, and would willingly lay down my life for 
thee, even as he did for us. Stop ! and believe that Jesus Christ has 
sent me I " At these words the young man s<^ood still, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, and, throwing away his arms, burst into tears. 
When the apostle came up, the robber wept bitterly as he embraced 
him, concealing his right hand, which had been sullied by so many 
crimes. But St. John comforted him, and, kneeling down, pressed 
that very hand to his lips, assuring him of the divine mercy ; nor did 
he quit him, till he had restored the penitent to the Church. This 
incident, however, belongs properly to the last period of the apostle's 
life — after his return to Ephesus from the Isle of Patmos. 
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A long-drawn breath, a shudder cold. 
Which through the concourse ran, 

Proclaimed the natural sympathy 
That man must feel for man. 



And whoso marked the swift descent. 

The heavy plunge below. 
Waited to hear the death-shriek ring 

Of agonizing woe. 



But fear and wonder filled their mind% 
When all unharmed he rose. 

As from a cool, refreshing stream, 
Or couch of soft repose, — 



With shining form, erect and free. 

His fetters newly riven. 
And looks of mild benignity 

That beamed with light from heaven. 
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" Demons have helped him," cried the Jew ; 

" For thus of old 'twas known, 
That evil spirits from the pit 

Have power to aid their own !" 



u •>'■ 



ris ApoUonius come again. 
Or conjuror skilled as he," 
The soldier said ; " our eyes are fooled 
With feats of jugglery !" ^ 



The Christian mother whispered low : 
" That self-same God, my child, 

Who rescued Daniel from the jaws 
Of ravening lions wild. 



1 ApoUonius of Tyana, the Pythagorean philosopher, had aston- 
ished the court of Domitian by the practice of various arts of magic 
or legerdemain, and was generally reputed an adept in the occult 
sciences. 
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" And, from the fire, His chosen three 
With unsinged garments brought — 

Hath, for the loving and beloved, 
This great deliverance wrought. 



" And, doubtless. Holy Mary prayed 

To her Eternal Son, 
For him, who took her to his home — 

Poor, houseless, widowed one ! 



" "When the sharp sword had pierced her heart, 



And all beneath the sky 
Had perished, save unchanging faith. 
And hope that cannot die ! " 



While thus they communed, and the crowd 
Stood mute with trembling awe, 

The Senate rose in haste, and bade 
Captive and guards withdraw ; 
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Then, like the Archangel from the strife 

Where Satan vanquished fell, 
The meek, but conquering Saint returned 

In triumph to his cell. 



Reserved, whilst yet his spirit dwelt 

Within its fleshly frame. 
To see the vision most sublime 

That e'er to mortal came : 



Heaven's open door, the lamps of fire, 
The rainbow-circled throne, 

The King, whose brightness far excelled 
Jasper and sardine stone ; 



With all the wondrous Book contained 

Beneath each mystic seal. 
And shadows of the secret things 

The fiiture will reveal. 



96 
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Such grace did Christ ihe Lord besto^i^ 

Such bounty from above, 
On him, who, in the Hfe below, 
Drank of the Saviour's cup of woe. 

And shared His Mother's love ! 




/^ 
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